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IMPERIALISM DISSECTED 


N his recent book entitled Democracy and Empire in the Carib- 
bean Paul Blanshard has not only exposed imperialism but has 
shown how it comes home to us as force working against democ- 

racy. In his brief treatment of the past of the European possessions 
in the Caribbean he leaves little to be said in showing the inhuman 
methods and barbarous forces which have been instrumental in the 
destruction of the aboriginal Arawaks and Caribs, the employment 
of indentured servants who failed to meet the demands for cheap 
labor, the importation of Africans to supply that demand, and the 
introduction of Asiatics to fill the ranks of cheap labor when the 
Negro slaves, emancipated in 1838, refused to work longer on the 
plantations where they had been held. As a result of these importa- 
tions the whole Caribbean area, with the exception of Puerto Rico, 
is more.than ninety per cent Asiatic and African. The Europeans 
are in the Caribbean merely to administer the affairs of the colonies, 
to defend them from foreign attacks, to suppress internal eruption, 
and to transact the business of the planters and industrialists who 
own the land, produce the crops with the local peasantry, and mar- 
ket the products to their advantage in various parts of the world. 
To these lords of the land the Caribbean is evaluated only in terms 
of what tropical fruits, sugar, molasses and rum it may produce. 
There is no inclination of the European management to change from 
plantation production to the agriculture of the small farming class. 
The plantations have demonstrated that, kept intact, they produce 
twice as much per acre as the few small farmers in that area, it is 
claimed. 

According to this policy, there remains no hope for the stimulus 
to democracy which comes only from individual ownership. These 
peasants of African and Asiatic descent must continue as serfs as 
they have been for three centuries, underpaid, barefooted, clad in 
tattered garments, undernourished, untutored, and diseased. The 
French have made a little effort toward the general improvement 
in their small possessions of Guadaloupe and Martinique, but the 
British and Dutch have done practically nothing to educate the 
masses to the extent of teaching them to read, write and speak a 
modern language; and these imperialists have thereby kept them 
isolated from the upward current of things in the modern world. 
These Negro natives and the Asiatics cast in the same social mold 
with them serve only as the source of supply of the brute force neces- 
sary to keep matters as they have been. 

The system, however, has recently become the object of attack 
by the peasants themselves. During the First World War and es- 
pecially during the Second World War natives of the Caribbean 
were called on for increased production and at higher wages than 
ever paid before in that area. Some of these natives, moreover, were 
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THE GIBBS FAMILY 


from Philadelphia. In Judge 
Mifflin Wistar Gibbs’ auto- 
biography Shadow and Light he 
says that he was the son of Jona- 
than Clarkson Gibbs, a Wesleyan 


T HE Gibbs Family developed 


MARIA ANN ALEXANDER GIBBS 


Methodist minister serving in 
Philadelphia when this son was 
born on April 17, 1823. His mother 
Maria (Jackson) Gibbs, was a de- 
vout Christian, member of the 
Primitive (Hard-Shell) Baptist 
Church; but differing religious 
views did not disturb the happiness 
of their home. His parents who 
were married in Philadelphia on 
March 4, 1819, had six children 
three of whom died in childhood, 
leaving Mifflin Wistar, Jonathan 
Clarkson and Isaiah. Their for- 
bears were numbered among the 
most intelligent and enterprising 
of the old citizens of Philadelphia. 
The Judge tells us that on a Sun- 
day morning the father urged the 
family to attend his church, which 
they did; and he preached that 
morning from the text in Genesis 
37 :16, saying ‘‘T seek my brethren; 
tell me I pray thee, where they 
feed their flocks.’’ On the follow- 
ing Sunday he lay cold in death 
before that pulpit from which he 
had preached a week before. Death 


By C. G. Woopson 


overtook him suddenly, and this 
worked a sad change in the career 
of the Gibbs Family. He left an 
all but penniless widow with four 
small children. 

Inasmuch as this widow had to 
reconstruct the family program in 
order to exist, Mifflin Wistar Gibbs 
had to leave the Free School con- 
ducted by one Mr. Kennedy, an 
Irishman under whom the youth 
had rapidly advanced. It was 
necessary for the son to go to 
work. He first drove a doctor’s 
horse for $3.00 a month, and at 
the age of sixteen he was appren- 
ticed to the carpenter’s trade un- 
der James Gibbons. On becoming 
of age, he had learned the trade 
and began to take contracts for 
work in his own name; but his 
brother, Jonathan Clarkson Gibbs, 
who joined the local Presbyterian 
Church at the same time Mifflin 
Wistar Gibbs did aspired to the 


ministry. He prepared for college 
at the Kimball Academy, entered 
Dartmouth under the auspices of 
the Presbyterian Assembly, studied 
theology at Princeton and en- 
tered the ministry. Mifflin Wistar 
Gibbs, ambitious also to render his 
race a service, traveled awhile with 
Frederick Douglass, but abandoned 
the ambition of becoming a re- 
former and went to seek his for- 
tune in California in 1850. Gibbs 
went by steerage to Aspinwall, 
crossed the Isthmus to Panama 
where he was detained by an at- 
tack of fever, and then proceeded 
up the Pacific Coast to San Fran- 
cisco which he reached in Septem- 
ber with only sixty cents. He con- 
trived to find board at a small hotel 
without having to pay in advance, 
and purchased on credit a kit of 
tools with which he began work as 
a carpenter. His future at this 
trade was not bright, however, for 
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white carpenters belonging to 
unions which did not admit Ne- 
groes would not work on the same 
job with a Negro carpenter. Gibbs 
resorted to boot-blacking or to al- 
most any thing he could find to 
do, and finally saved enough money 
to go into the boot and shoe busi- 
ness as a partner in the firm known 
as Lester and Gibbs. In this busi- 
ness he and his partner prospered. 
They sold boots and shoes locally 
and to people in cities as far away 
as Oregon and Lower California. 

Gibbs’ struggle was not merely 
a personal matter. Although he 
had risen to a conspicuous position 
in the city, neither he nor other 
Negroes were recognized in Calli- 
fornia as citizens at that time. He 
inspired action in behalf of his 
people, and with the cooperation 
of W. H. Newby, another Negro, 
published in the Alta California, 
the leading paper of the state, a 
protest against being disfranchised 
and denied the right to bear wit- 
ness. Friends of freedom formed 
a committee which brought out the 
Mirror of the Times to advocate 
equal rights for all Americans. 
Memorials were sent to state con- 
ventions and petitions were pre- 
sented to the state legislature with- 
out avail. Gibbs and his partner, 
therefore refused to pay poll tax 
on the grounds that they were not 
permitted to exercise the runctions 
of citizens, and the authorities of- 
fered for sale some portion of their 
goods to satisfy the state’s demand ; 
but no one dared to buy such goods 
under the circumstances. This at- 
titude he and his coworkers main- 
tained and did not cease battling 
against discrimination until these 
walls were broken down. 

Gibbs did not wait for this 
change to take place in California. 
He was prosperous in business 
there, but became more dissatisfied 
because he was not permitted to 
become a citizen. When gold was 
discovered in Fraser River valley 
in 1858 he joined others who went 
into this new gold rush to what 
later became British Columbia. At 
that time the only settlement there 
was the trading post of the Hud- 


son Bay Company. A town nearby 
had been laid out and in a few 
days it was a flourishing settlement 
offering many opportunities for 
the adventurer. Gibbs went into 
business there selling almost every- 
thing useful to miners and pio- 
neers, and he again prospered as 
he had done in California. 

In 1859, therefore, he was able 
to return to the United States to 
fulfill his promise to marry Maria 
A. Alexander, a Kentucky woman, 
who had been educated at Ober- 
lin. After visiting former friends 
like Frederick Douglass in Roches- 
ter and relatives in Philadelphia, 
he and his bride set out by sea for 
Victoria on Vancouver Island. On 
this trip they could not escape the 
excitement which met them every- 
where on the battle line of free- 
dom and slavery. The Supreme 
Court through Roger B. Taney had 
rendered the Dred Scott decision, 
John Brown was organizing his 
raid on the strongholds of slavery, 
Stephen A. Douglas and Abraham 
Lineoln were in exciting debate, 
and William H. Seward had ad- 
vanced to the position of consider- 
ing the struggle an ‘‘Irrepressible 
Conflict.’’ Secure in Canada, he 
could view the battle from afar. 

In Canada the Gibbs were hap- 
py. They lived above pecuniary 
embarrassment and passed as some 
of the most representative people 
of Victoria. Five children came 
into this home—Donald F., Hor- 
ace E., Ida A., and Hattie A. 
Gibbs. One child died before reach- 
ing adoleseence.; As a home builder 
as well as a business man Gibbs 
impressed himself favorably on 
the community.*? He was elected to 
the Common Council of Victoria, 
Vancouver Islarid in 1866 and was 
reelected for the succeeding term. 
During these years, moreover, he 
studied law under one Mr. Ring, 
an English barrister, and gave at- 
tention to the economics underly- 
ing the business which he was pro- 
moting. His success in the conduct 
of the first géneral merchandise 
house in Victoria enabled him to 
take stock in and become a. direc- 
tor of a railroad company organ- 
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ized to provide an outlet to market 
for the valuable anthracite coal 
discovered on Queen Charlotte Is- 
land. When the bids for the con- 
struction of the road were invited 
Gibbs resigned as director and sub- 
mitted a bid which was accepted. 
He built the road extending from 
the Queen Charlotte mine to Skid- 
gate harbor, using mainly Indian 
labor. When the railroad was com- 
pleted he was made its superin- 
tendent, and in this capacity 
shipped to San Francisco the first 
eargo of anthracite coal mined on 
the Pacific. 

Soon, however, Gibbs reached 
another turning point in his life. 
The Civil War had worked a revo- 
lution in the United States. The 
privileges which Gibbs had strug- 
gled hard for during his early 
years had now been granted. The 
Negro had not only become free, 
but had been made a citizen exer- 
eising the right to vote and hold 
office. Gibbs thought therefore that 
he had better return to make the 
United States his permanent home. 
He had already sent his family to 
Oberlin to enjoy the opportunities 
offered there for the education of 
his children. In 1869, therefore, 
he left Queen Charlotte Island and 
went to Victoria. There he settled 
his business and joined his family 
at Oberlin. He had read law and 
at Oberlin he took a course in the 
law department of an Oberlin busi- 
ness college. 

Several suggestions for a perma- 
nent home were made to him, 
among them that of his brother 
Jonathan C. Gibbs who was then 
Secretary of State of Florida. Sev- 
eral friends in Arkansas urged him 
to come there and he finally set- 
tled in Little Rock. 

In Little Rock, Gibbs entered 
upon the practice of law in 1872 
in a firm taking the name of 
Wheeler and Gibbs. He thus start- 
ed out favorably with Lloyd G. 
Wheeler, a man trained in a Chi- 
cago law school and with consider- 
able practice at that time in Little 
Rock. Gibbs was successful in his 
practice and accumulated consider- 
able property. He found both the 
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IDA GIBBS HUNT 


bench and the bar courteous and 
fair. He enjoyed such high stand- 
ing among his associates and in 
the community that in 1873 he was 
appointed County Attorney for 
Pulaski, but after a few months at 
this post he resigned to assume the 
office of Municipal Judge of the 
City of Little Rock to which he 
had been elected. 

Judge Gibbs’ life thereafter be- 
comes a chapter in the history of 
the struggle of the race for recog- 
nition and opportunity. He figured 
in all important matters local and 
national having a bearing on the 
progress of the Negro in the Unit- 
ed States. In state politics he was 
outstanding, and in the national 
Republican conventions he was a 
conspicuous figure He came 
through the Brooks-Baxter War 
without any loss of his political 
influence. He was appointed by 
President Hayes Register of the 
United States Lands for the East- 
ern District of Arkansas and thus 
functioned eight years, having been 
reappointed by President Arthur. 
President Harrison appointed him 
as Receiver of Public Monies at 
Little Rock in 1889. In 1897 Judge 
Gibbs was appointed as United 
States Consul at Tamatave, Mada- 
gascar. There he spent four years 
happily in the service during the 
administration of Governor-Gen- 
eral Gallieni with whom his rela- 


tions were very cordial. Judge 
Gibbs left that post in 1901 when 
he was succeeded by W. H. Hunt 
who had aided him first as clerk 
and next as vice-consul. Later Mr. 
Hunt married the Judge’s daugh- 
ter Ida A. Gibbs. 

Mrs. Hunt, like her brothers and 
sisters, was born in Victoria on 
Vancouver Island. She was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Ober- 
lin and at Oberlin College in Ohio. 
She began her career as a teacher. 
She taught English at Alabama 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege at Normal, Alabama.’ Next 
she taught in the Florida Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College at 
Tallahassee where her _ cousin 
Thomas Van Rensselaer Gibbs had 
figured as co-founder of the insti- 
tution. She finally closed her ca- 
reer as a teacher in Washignton, 
D. C., the public school system of 
which she left in 1904 to marry 
W. H. Hunt. She became his faith- 


HARRIET GIBBS MARSHALL 


ful companion in his service in 
Madagascar, later at St. Etienne 


HORACE AND CAPITOLA GIBBS 
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in France, in the Azores, in Guada- 
lupe and finally in Liberia, 
where he was stationed also as con- 
sul. From this last assignment he 
retired with a most creditable rec- 
ord in 1933 and settled down in 
Washington where Mrs. Hunt has 
given much time and means to 
agencies working for the improve- 
ment of humanity. She has been 
deeply interested in political and 
social questions in the discussion 
of which she has shown compre- 
hensive grasp and the vision of a 
student of world politics. In the 
addresses Which she has made she 
has set forth her ideas of progress 
and reform as clarified by her ex- 
periences with people on the three 
continents on which she has lived. 
Her contribution has been de- 
cidedly stimulating to the advance- 
ment of humanity toward social 
justice. She figured in the Niagara 
Movement, the forerunner of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. She 
was an outstanding member of the 
French Red Cross during the First 
World War. She works also in co- 
operation with the Woman’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and 
Freedom. 


Judge Gibbs’ other children gave 
a good account of themselves. 
Donald F. Gibbs became a ma- 
chinist. He operated privately and 
also in a plant in Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he rose to the position of 
foreman. Horace, who made his 
home in Chicago, became a printer. 
Still more distinguished, however, 
was the Judge’s daughter Harriet 
A. Gibbs who was born at Victoria, 
Vancouver, February 18, 1869. She 
was educated at Oberlin College 
and is said to be the first Negro 
to be graduated by the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music. She con- 
tinued her studies in Boston and 
Chicago and studied piano in 
France with Moskowski. She re- 
turned to this country, a finished 
pianist, and gave recitals at the 
most advanced centers of culture 
in the United States. Feeling, how- 
ever, that her mission was that of 
teaching, she began her career in 
trying to develop a music depart- 


ment in connection with the Eck- 
stein-Norton University at Cane 
Spring, Kentucky. From that posi- 
tion she came to Washington with 
the same idea. After serving as 
assistant director of music in the 
Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia, she founded the Wash- 
ington Conservatory of Music, the 
building for which was given by 
her father. Not long after coming 
to Washington she married Cap- 
tain Napoleon Bonaparte Marshall, 
a Harvard graduate, who served in 
the World War and later as attaché 
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of the Haitian legation. While in 
Haiti Mrs. Marshall started an in- 
dustrial school and wrote a book 
entitled The Story of Haiti. Re- 
turning to Washington, she re- 
sumed the work at the Conserva- 
tory which others had conducted 
during her absence. This institu- 
tion has done much to elevate the 
tone of the community in inculeat- 
ing an appreciation for music and 
dramatic expression. Mrs. Mar- 


shall aimed to reorganize the in- 
stitution on a broader basis than 
the mere conservatory and develop 
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JONATHAN CLARKSON GIBBS 


it into a National Music Center. 
During the last generation, how- 
ever, she was afflicted with arthritis 
to the extent that she could no 
longer function as a pianist, but 
she bore her affliction without mur- 
mur and died February 26, 1941. 

Judge Gibbs’ youngest brother 
Isaiah married in California in 
1855, became a pioneer, but left 
no offspring. They had a very dis- 
tinguished brother, Jonathan Clark- 
son Gibbs. He was born in Phila- 
delphia on September 28, 1821. 
This brother was a member of the 
Presbyterian Church in Philadel- 
phia where he and Mifflin were 


MRS. JONATHAN C. GIBBS, SECOND 
WIFE OF THE MINISTER AND EDU.- 
CATOR 


MR. AND MRS. WM. H. HUNT WITH FRIENDS EN ROUTE FROM ST. ETIENNE 
TO HAUTE LOIRE IN FRANCE FORTY YEARS AGO 


born and brought up. The religious 
influence of this circle had a more 
telling effect or made a more lasting 
impression on Jonathan than on 
his brother. Jonathan was en- 
couraged to prepare himself for 
the ministry. He had been trained 
like his brother to be a carpenter, 
but this trade was to serve him 
only as a means to an end. The 
aspirant to the ministry, however, 
had the ambition not only to serve, 
but to serve efficiently. He prepared 
for college at Kimball Union Acad- 


emy at Hanover, New Hampshire, 
where he finished the course in 
1848. The following fall he en- 
tered Dartmouth College and com- 
pleted the course there in 1852. 
He went next to the Princeton 
Theological Seminary, where he 
studied from 1853 to 1854. From 
that time until 1868 he functioned 
as a Presbyterian minister. He 
was installed as pastor of the Lib- 
erty Street Presbyterian Church 
in Troy, New York, in 1855 and 
served there until 1859. He became 
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the pastor of the First African 
Presbyterian Church in Philadel- 
phia in 1860 and served that con- 
gregation until 1866 when he was 
sent to Charleston, South Caro- 
lina by the Freedmen’s Missionary 
Society. 

Jonathan C. Gibbs preached 
into Florida by 1868 and there 
faced the urgent demand to sup- 
ply that leadership for which he 
was eminently qualified. In those 
days an educated Negro was called 
upon to do almost anything the 
peculiar condition of the people re- 
quired. There was no point in 
Gibbs’ preaching to a congrega- 
tion once a week when politicians 
had the whole week to pull them 
in various directions. His con- 
stituents in Florida sent him as a 
delegate to the State Constitutional 
Convention of 1868, held to frame 
a new constitution under which the 
State was to be reconstructed ac- 
cording to the plans worked out 
in Congress. The high officials and 
the leading participants in the re- 
eent rebellion against the United 
States were disqualified for such 
participation because of their dis- 
loyalty, but some of the best white 
citizens of Florida sat in that body. 
Yet William W. Davis in his Civil 
War and Reconstruction in Florida 
said, ‘‘The most cultured member 
of the convention, probably, was 
Jonathan Gibbs, a Negro.’’ Gibbs 
was a man of liberal education, 
and he drew upon his knowledge 
of history, literature and philoso- 
phy to keep before that body the 
sober thought of the best thinkers 
as to ideal government. He easily 
won the applause of the electorate 
of Florida and was considered in 
line for the best this state could 
bestow upon him. Along with oth- 
ers chosen to administer the recon- 
struction of Florida Jonathan C. 
Gibbs served as Secretary of State 
from 1868 to 1872. He was also a 
lieutenant colonel in the Florida 
State Militia. 

The lot of Jonathan C. Gibbs, 
however, was still a struggle. It 
was about this time that his broth- 
er, Mifflin Wistar Gibbs, had re- 
turned to the United States to re- 


MRS. THOMAS VAN RENSSELAER 

GIBBS, NEE ALICE MENARD, DAUGH- 

TER OF CONGRESSMAN J. WILLIS 
MENARD 


main permanently and was looking 
around for a Gesirable place to 
make his new home. Commenting 
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on his visit to his brother in Flor- 
ida, the prospector said, ‘‘The 
stress of reconstruction and ob- 
vious necessity for ability in sec- 
ular matters induced him to enter 
official life. Naturally indomitable, 
he more than fulfilled the expecta- 
tions of his friends and supporters 
by rare ability as a thinker and 
speaker, with unflinching fidelity 
to his party principles. I found 
him at Tallahassee, the capital, in 
a well-appointed residence, but his 
sleeping place in the attic con- 
tracted, and, as I perceived, con- 
siderable of an arsenal. He said 
that for better vantage it had been 
his resting place for several 
months, as his life had been threat- 


THOMAS VAN RENSSELAER GIBBS (CENTER), IDA A. GIBBS (SEATED ON 
THE RIGHT) AND FRIENDS ATTENDING THE FLORIDA STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION FIFTY YEARS AGO 
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GRACE GIBBS BROWN 


ened by the ‘Ku Klux,’ that band 
of midnight assassins whose deeds 
of blood and carnage darken: so 
many pages of our national history, 
and was the constant terror of 
white and black adherents to the 
national Government’s policy of en- 
franchisement. He was hopeful of 
better conditions in Florida, and 
introduced me to Governor Hart. 
Both urged me to locate in the 
State, promising me their support. 
I highly appreciated the affection 
of the one and the proffered friend. 
ship of the other. But the feeling 
paramount was that my brother 


MIFFLIN TUCKER GIBBS 


had ‘won his spurs’ by assiduity 
and fidelity through the scathing 
and fiery ordeal of those trouble- 
some times; that it would ill be- 
come me to profit or serenely rest 
beneath the laurels he had won. 
It was the last interview or sight 
of my brother. Subsequently after 
a three hours’ speech, he went to 
his office and suddenly died of 
apoplexy’’ on August 14, 1874. 
(Shadow and Light, pp. 111-112.) 


THOMAS VAN RENSSELAER GIBBS, 
JR., AND HIS WIFE EDNA STEWART 


GIBBS 


DONALD F.’ GIBBS 


Between the time of the visit of 
his brother and his death, how- 
ever, Jonathan C. Gibbs had fin- 
ished his term as Secretary of State 
and was serving an appointment 
as State Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion in Florida. Well might the 
state turn to him for this service, 
for he was a better educated man 
than any other aspirant for the 
office. He had, moreover, the vision 


MRS. ALICE GIBBS-MILLER LAMAR 
AND SON 
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x V. JOSEPHINE MUSE JESSIE E. MUSE RICHARD IRVING MUSE 
DR. JONATHAN C. GIBBS AND FAMILY. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: PHYLLIS ELIZABETH GIBBS, DR. JONATHAN C. 
GIBBS, MRS. CATHOLINE ALLEN GIBBS, HARRIET CATHOLINE GIBBS, AND JONATHAN C. GIBBS, JR. 
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FLORENCE MUSE LAWS 


MRS. JULIA GIBBS MUSE 
immediately after emancipation 


of great achievements of the neg- were more eager than the whites 
lected poor whites and Negroes to acquire knowledge and they 
through education. The Negroes crowded the schoolhouses when 


GERALD LAWS t 


poor whites preferred to work for 
such a pittance as the untutored 
received in the lower walks of life. 
Education, as Jonathan C. Gibbs 


RECENT WEDDING RECEPTION OF PHYLLIS ELIZABETH GIBBS, DAUGHTER OF DR. AND MRS. JONATHAN C. GIBBS 
OF RUTHERFOR' 


D, NEW JERSEY, AND ATTORNEY J. D. FAUNTLEROY OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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understood it, was the great lever- 
age by which men may be lifted 
out of the savage conflict of bar- 
barians and understand one another 
sufficiently to appreciate the good 
in all men and then labor to con- 
struct from differing elements the 
democracy of which we have so 
long dreamed. It was a long way 
to that ideal, however, if a man of 
the intelligence and experience of 
Jonathan C. Gibbs, a graduate of 
one of the best preparatory schools 
in the United States, a product of 
one of the few real colleges in the 
country, and a minister with the 
finishing touches of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, had to sleep 
in the heavily fortified attic of his 
home to escape killing by the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

Judge M. W. Gibbs’ children left 
no offspring, but the Jonathan C. 
Gibbs branch of the family has 
been prolonged as a fruitful vine. 
He was married twice and from 
his first marriage to Anna Harris, 
of New York, in 1852 came three 
children two of whom, Julia Pen- 
nington (Gibbs) Muse and Thomas 
Van Rensselaer Gibbs have left 
children and grandchildren. The 
other child Josephine died in child- 
hood. This son served as a member 
of the Florida Legislature and 
piloted through that body the bill 
establishing the State College for 
Negroes at Tallahassee. He was 
an administrator there when his 
cousin Ida A. Gibbs (Mrs. W. H. 
Hunt) taught English on the high- 
er level for a number of years. 
This son of Jonathan C. Gibbs was 
scheduled to walk in the footsteps 
of his father in the political 
sphere, but the reconstruction 
based on Negro suffrage did not 
last more than eight years. The 
agents of disorder in the South 
with the connivance of the fed- 
eral administration of R. B. Hayes 
abandoned the effort to enforce the 
Constitution of the United States 
and the laws made in pursuance 
thereof and left the freedmen to 
the tender mercies of their former 
enslavers. 

This promising son of the Flor- 
ida statesman died in 1898 eight 


ENOLA LAWS 


days after the passing of his wife, 
Alice Menard Gibbs, the daughter 
of Congressman J. Willis Menard. 
She had been a teacher in Jackson- 
ville. They left six children. 
Others of this branch of the 
Gibbs Family have kept the banner 
of their forbears still flying high. 
Julia Pennington Gibbs, a sister of 
Thomas Van Rensselaer Gibbs mar- 
ried R. H. Muse and from this 
union came a daughter Jessie who 
taught in New Haven, following in 
the footsteps of her mother who was 
once a teacher herself. Another of 
her daughters, Josephine Muse, is 


LT. ALDE GIBBS MILLER 
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a graduate of the Yale Conserva- 
tory of Music, Oberlin Conserva- 
tory of Music, and a concert artist 
of note. She later studied in Paris. 
At the death of Mrs. Harriet Gibbs 
Marshall Miss Muse was made her 
successor in charge of the Wash- 
ington Conservatory of Music. 
Mrs. Florence Muse Laws, a home- 
maker in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, a sister of Miss Josephine 
Muse, has two children on their 
way to recognition and fame. Her 
daughter, Julia Enola Laws, has 
just been graduated with honor at 
the Juilliard School of Music in 
New York City and is now teaching 
music at Shaw University. Her 
son, Gerald Laws, is now an actor 
on Broadway in the show called 
‘*Finnian’s Rainbow.’’ He is a 
stage manager of this show. He 
figured some years ago in ‘‘ Porgy 
and Bess’’ and in several other 
shows. 

Thomas Van Rensselaer Gibbs, 
Jr., was the oldest of the six chil- 
dren left by his father who died 
in 1898. This son married Edna 
Stewart of Richmond, Virginia, 
became an insurance agent of the 
Southern Aid Society in that city, 
and died there without issue in 
1933. Alice Gibbs-Miller-Lamar, 
the next oldest of these six chil- 
dren, is a teacher in Wiersdale, 
Florida, and her son, Lieutenant 
Alde Gibbs Miller, is in the United 
States Signal Corps. Grace Gibbs 
Brown, who married a business 
man of Greensboro where she now 
serves as a teacher in the local pub- 
lic schools is a daughter of Thomas 
Van Rensselaer Gibbs. Jonathan 
C. Gibbs III, formerly a practi- 
tioner of medicine in Trenton, but 
now in Rutherford, New Jersey, is 
his son. He married Catholine 
Allen of Leesburg, Virginia, in 
1917. They have three children 
all of whom have been educated at 
Howard. Phyllis Elizabeth Gibbs, 
one of his daughters, took the Mas- 
ter’s degree at Columbia after fin- 
ishing the college course at How- 
ard, taught a year at Morgan Col- 
lege, and married Attorney J. D. 
Fauntleroy of Washington, D. C. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Spare That Tree 


The other day when city em- 
ployees were sent to cut down a 
large tree, in the backyard next to 
the Editor’s office, said to be the 
largest tree left standing in the 
city, the sound of the axe and the 
ring of the saw struck a sad note 
for the little colored girl of eight 
living there. Unable to restrain 
herself, she said, ‘‘I am sorry to see 
them destroy that tree. It has giv- 
en shade for many years. We shall 
miss it very much. We shall no 
longer be able to play in the back- 
yard where it sheltered us from 
the hot sun.’’ 

This was a. beautiful thought. 
Teachers. and parents should make 
use of every opportunity to im- 
press. upon children the importance 
of the part played by trees in the 
life of people. Several trees in the 
United States supply a chapter in 
the history of the Negro population. 
On some of the plantations miserly 
owners did not give the Negroes 
enough to eat. They could forage 
in summer and make out, but it 
was difficult in winter. They went 
to the fields to pluck the haws 
which ripened and sweetened after 
the first frost and likewise the per- 
simmon, the fruit of which re- 
mained on the trees throughout 
the winter except when pierced by 
the beaks of hungry birds. At 
nights Negroes would take their 
dogs to the woods where the per- 
simmons grew, for there also would 
be found the opossum which also 
likes that fruit. To catch one of 
these animals was just as good for- 
tune as to have a small hog to kill. 
The opossum supplied much fat 
which: these hard pressed workers 
could not otherwise obtain, for the 
flesh of this animal when properly 
cooked is very much like that of 
the pig. Negroes in those days were 
glad also to see a large chestnut 
crop in the wilds, for the squirrels 
would frequent the trees in num- 
bers of fifteen to twenty sometimes 
(Continued om page 22) 


Questions 


1. It used to be said that white per- 
sons were intellectually superior to 
mulattoes and that mulattoes were 
intellectually superior to black 
persons, but science has uprooted 
this theory. It is now being said 
that descendants from persons who 
have long been free, or from free 
forbears, are superior to those 
whose origin was in bondage. Do 
you agree or disagree? 


2. Mention some distinguished Ne- 
gro families knéwn to have been 
free a long time before the Civil 
War resulted in the general eman- 
cipation. About one-seventh of 
the Negroes of the United States 
were free before the Civil War. 


3. Were the parents. of the following 
Negroes slave or free: Andrew 
Bryan, Richard Allen, Phillis 
Wheatley, Benjamin Banneker, 
James Varick, Christopher Rush, 
Daniel A. Payne, John Chavis, So- 
journer Truth, Harriet Tubman, 
Frances E. W. Harper, J. W. C. 
Pennington, Ira Aldridge, Samuel 
R. Ward, Martin R. Delany, John 
M. Langston, Charles L. Reason, 
Charles L. Remond, William Wells 
Brown, Frederick Douglass, B. K. 
Bruce, James Forten, Robert Pur- 
vis, Robert B. Elliott, Hiram Rev- 
els, John R. Lynch, Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, Archibald H. Grimké, 
William Monroe Trotter, William 
H. Lewis, Henry Ossawa Tanner, 
Booker T. Washington, Charles W. 
Chesnutt, P. B. S. Pinchback, and 
W. E. B. Du Bois? Hew many of 
these were born in the South? 
How many were born in the North? 
How many of these had consider- 
ab'e assistance in their struggle 
upward? How many had to make 
their way mainly by their own per- 
severing energy? 


4. What makes a person or his fam- 
ily distinguished? Can a farmer, 
a mechanic, or @ common laborer 
become distinguished? If you 
know of any such cases give the 
details. 


5. In your opinion were the follow- 
ing persons disti shed or very 
distinguished: briel Prosser, 
Jupiter Hammon, James Derham, 
Denmark Vesey, Paul Cuffe, Lott 
Cary, Nat Turner, Lunsford Lane, 
George Bent'ey, Peter Williams, 
James Madison Bell, Madame 
Selika, Negro A m, Jean Bap- 
ttete Point du Sable, W. M. Miles, 
William Washington Browne, John 
Mitchell, Jr., L. H. Holsey, H. M. 
Turner, James Weldon Johnson, 


Thomas E. Miller, George H. 
White, John Merrick, Robert S. 
Abbott, Scott Bond, Thomy Lafon, 
Robert L. Vann, Charles W. An- 
derson, T. McCants Stewart, Har- 
ry C. Smith, Ida B. Wells Barnett, 
Richard Theodore Greener, Rob- 
ert H. Terrell, John Hope, George 
Washington Carver, Jan E. Mat- 
zeliger, Robert Russa Moton, Lang- 
ston Hughes, Richard Wright, Ma- 
jor R. R. Wright, and Walter 
White? 


Book of the Month 


I Have Two Countries, by Mbonu 
Ojike (New York: John Day Com- 
pany) is an unusual book. It is the 
work of an African -who came to the 
United States some years ago to be 
educated and after completing his 
training spent several years in the 
United States as a lecturer and trav- 
eller. Recently he produced an inter- 
esting and valuable work entitled My 
Africa to portray his life among his 
people in his native Nigeria. The 
book under review is rich in informa- 
tion about his experiences in the 
United States and his reaction to the 
agencies and institutions with which 
he has had to deal. In other words, 
this volume is that chapter in his auto- 
biography which follows in natural or- 
der the chapter embodied in My Af- 
rica. There is no braggadocio account 
of any special achievements. The au- 
thor merely takes the reader into his 
confidence to relate in interesting de- 
tail his experiences in the United 
States and the reaction of an educated 
African to those persons and groups 
with whom he came into contact. 

Here then is an opportunity rarely 
afforded the American white man to 
learn what an educated tribesman 
thinks of his culture. Likewise an 
opportunity for the American Negro 
to see how different the African’s way 
of looking at these things is from 
that of the Americanized Negro whose 
origin was in hopeless subordination. 
Some of the author’s people in Africa 
have been enslaved but only among - 
themselves. The Natives of Nigeria 
stood out among the noblest and 
proudest blood of that continent. They 
feught bravely for their soil, and for 
more than a century dared the Eu- 
ropean to penetrate the interior. It 
is little wonder, then, that Ojike did 
not find in the United States anything 
so attractive that he desires to remain 
permanently on this side of the At- 
lantic. He came here for an educa- 
tion, and he has returned to his native 
land to give his people the advantage 
of his enlightenment. 
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THE AFRO-AMERICAN 


(4 O race has shown itself 
N more capable of assimil- 
ating western civilization 
than the Negro. His advance in 
three generations from naked sav- 
agery to an indispensable place in 
a complicated community is an his- 
torical fact which should be care- 
fully pondered. In this progress 
the Negro has only too often been 
deliberately harassed and retarded 
rather than nursed and aided, and 
much of what he has accomplished 
has been accomplished bravely 
alone.’’? 

The Afro-American is perhaps 
the most American of minority race 
groups in New Haven to-day. His 
is not one of the late arrival groups 
to these shores but rather a people 
who were to be found among the 
families of the early settlers of the 
17th century. One can not go very 
deeply into the historical back- 
grounds of the city without becom- 
ing immediately impressed that the 
Afro-American was intimately con- 
nected with the happiness® of the 
colonists. Irrespective of whether 
his status was that of freeman or 
slave, by and large, he was a use- 
ful and hard-working individual 
who had more of an aptitude for 
adapting himself to the growth of 
the country than the Indians of 
that period who have been accused 
of being dirty, and unreliable. 
‘<The people who could subdue and 
cultivate the New World,’’ says 
Weston, existed only in Africa.* 

New Haven was founded No- 
vember 28, 1628 by a deed from 
the Indians to the Rev. John 
Davenport and his followers who 
were about two hundred and fifty 
in all. The treaty with the Indians 


1Afro-American is a more accurate 
term than Negro which while in wide 
use is less desirable. 

2Hervey Allen, Anthony Adverse. 

8Stuart Chase, The Economy of Abun- 
dance, pages 53 to 65. The economic 
life of the territory adjacent to New 
Haven is vividly described here. 

4Weston, George M., The Progress of 
Slavery, (1851) pages 153-156. 


By BenJAMIN T. JOHNSON 


included all of what is now New 
Haven, East Haven, Branford, 
North Branford, North Haven, 
Wallingford, Cheshire, and Ham- 
den. 

It is a very well authenticated 
fact that the early settlers of New 
Haven were the richest pioneers in 
New England. They had come over 
from England and their social and 
class distinctions were early adopt- 
ed in the colony despite the fact 
that these colonists had gone from 
England in quest of independence 
and freedom. Almost immediately 
upon reaching America they set up 
certain ‘‘hang-overs’’ of aristoc- 
racy which had been their cus- 
tom in England. Social strati- 
fications were indicated by the 
church seating. The most influen- 
tial people were seated in the front, 
and usually in the rear corner of 
a church could be found the so- 
ealled ‘‘ African corner’’ where the 
slaves sat and enjoyed divine wor- 
ship. 

The New Haven colonists re- 
quired that all voters and govern- 
mental officials be members of 
church and the land in the colony 
was divided among the members 
of the church. The more influen- 
tial members of the church were 
given the choice stakes of land and 
so through the entire roster of the 
church. The predominant influ- 
ence of the church was so strong 
in the New Haven colony that it 
has been often called the first 
‘‘theocratic government in the New 
World.’’ It is said that the New 
Haven colonists were too rich 
whereas the Plymouth colonists 
were too poor to admit of dress 
distinctions. Nevertheless, the im- 
pact of the Puritan influence upon 
the plantations through the church 
was such that its power has been 
felt down through the years. 

Many of the colonists had been 
merchants and traders in England 
and it is only natural that after 
clearing of certain forest lands and 


‘Afro-Americans came 
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IN NEW HAVEN 


the building of essential shelter 
we find them turning their atten- 
tion once more to the customary 
pursuits of trade. 

It is difficult to ascertain when 
the first Afro-American appeared 
in New Haven.® Contrary to the 
usual notion the first slaves were 
not colored people but Indians tak- 
en in battle and distributed among 
the houses and plantations as serv- 
ants. Afro-American and Indian 
slavery coexisted for a time. More- 
over, a great many white people 
held the same status as slaves for 
various and sundry infractions of 
the law. During this era the line 
between ordinary laborers and 
slaves was not so rigid and difficult 
to determine.* The condition of 
slavery seemed to be a practical 
necessity sanctioned by economic 
factors of the times. The plenti- 
fulness of cheap land and the lack 
of machinery coupled with the im- 
possibility of keeping hired or even 
indentured labor absolutely re- 
moved any religious qualms these 
pious Puritans might have had. It 
is quite apparent that the first 
into New 
Haven through the due process of 
trade. Business was kept alive and 
thrived in the New World through 
its markets in men—black men, 
and red men, and through fixtures 
of law, also white men. 

All during the 17th and 18th 
century we find the sturdy colonists 
of New Haven developing their 
city industrially and culturally. 
The town along Long Island Sound 
developed its notorious three cor- 
nered trade by which whiskey was 
shipped to Africa and the West 
Indies for slaves and molasses. 
While the Puritan fathers of New 
Haven dealt in slaves it never ap- 
pears to have had the unconscion- 


5Slavery was officially recognized by 
statute in 1650 in Connecticuti See 
Benjamin Brawley, A Social History of 
the Negro, page 12. 

6Charles S. Johnson, The Negro in 
American Civilization, page 7. 
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able sanction which it had in the 
South. In 1665 the Colony of New 
Haven was brought under the rule 
of the colonial charter of Connec- 
ticut sent over by King Charles II. 
The followers of the good Rev. Mr. 
Davenport found that the very gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction which he 
and his followers had traveled thou- 
sands of miles to avoid now dogged 
their footsteps. The gunboat of 
the King being in the harbor the 
‘‘New Haven’”’ diplomatically cap- 
itulated to the inevitable. In 1717 
Yale College was moved to New 
Haven. The next several decades 
in New Haven found Afro-Ameri- 
cans being used on numerous plan- 
tations and extensively as domes- 
tic servants—particularly among 
the clergy. ‘‘The slaves of the 
elergy of Connecticut were distin- 
guished for their Puritan piety and 
their high appreciation of civil and 
religious liberty.’’” 


New Haven Couorep 
OF THE REVOLUTION 

The story of the patriotic colored 
soldiers of New Haven and Con- 
necticut who swelled the ranks of 
the Continental Armies has been 
omitted from most of the usual his- 
tories of the American Revolution. 
Of the services and sufferings of 
these gallant men very little is ever 
mentioned and posterity is com- 
pelled to unearth the record from 
more or less original and scattered 
sources of information. 

Research gives abundant testi- 
mony that the rigors of the strug- 
gle early fell upon the colonists 
and that recruiting for the army 
became extremely difficult. It is 
only natural that under these con- 
ditions the hardship was much alle- 
viated by the use of slaves, inden- 
tured servants, Indians, and other 
readily available persons whose 
status in the community was of 
inconsequential importance. Says 
William C. Nell, ‘‘During the 
Revolutionary War, and after the 
sufferings of a protracted contest 
had rendered it difficult to procure 
recruits for the army the Colony 


7Connecticut Magazine, Vol. V, page 
320. 


of Connecticut adopted the expedi- 
ent of forming a corps of colored 


soldiers. A battalion of blacks was 
soon enlisted and throughout the 
war conducted themselves with 
fidelity and efficiency.’’® Ebenezer 
Baldwin reports? ‘‘I would not 
omit, alluding to revolutionary 
events, to notice the company of 
Africans attached to Meig’s Regi- 
ment raised for Continental service 
in New Haven and vicinity, and 
commanded by Captain David 
Humphreys, afterwards aide to 
General Washington. The regi- 
ment, to which this company was 
attached, was one of the most effi- 
cient in the continental line, and 
several of the colored soldiers are 
still living. It has been mentioned 
to me by a gentleman, who was an 
officer in the New Haven Bank, 
when it had charge of pensions, 
that the correct deportment and 
good appearance of the colored 
pensioners was a matter of fre- 
quent notice and remark, by all of 
those attached to the institution.’’ 
The full list of names of this com- 
pany is as follows: 


Captain 
David Humphreys 
Privates 
Tom Freeman 
Congo Zado 
Peter Gibbs 


Prinee Johnson 


Jack Arabus 
Isaac Higgins 
John Cleveland 
Lewis Martin 


Phineas Strong Alex Judd 
Caesar Chapman Pomp Liberty 
Ned Fields Cuff Liberty 
Peter Mix Pomp Cyrus 


Philo Freeman 
Hector Williams 


Harry Williams 
Sharp Rogers 


Juba Freeman John Ball 

Cato Robinson John McLean 
Prince George Jesse Vose 
Prince Crosbee ‘Daniel Bradley 
Shubael Johnson ‘Sharp Camp 
Tim Caesar Jo Otis 

Jack Little James Dinah 
Bill Sowers Solomon Sowtice 


Dick Violet 
Brister Baker 
Caesar Bagdon 
Gamaliel Terry 
Lent Munson 
Heman Rogers 
Job Caesar 


8William C. Nell. 


Peter Freeman 
Cato Wibrow 
Cuff Freeman 
Juba Dyer 
Andrew Jack 
Peter Morando 
Peter Lion 


Colored Patriots of 


the Revolution, page 133. 
%Ebenezer Baldwin. Observations on 
the Condition of Colored People, page 


31. 


John Rogers Sampson Cuff 
Ned Freedom Dick Freeman 
Ezekial Tupham Pomp MeCuff 


THe WAR PERIOD 
IN CONNECTICUT 


The end of the 18th century 
found 225 Negroes in New Haven 
and 3,480 white people.’® The col- 
ored man had played his part in 
the revolutionary war with valor 
and the crystallization of the status 
of the Negro ran, as it does to-day, 
as a continuous thread presaging 
the condition of men and money, 
not only in New Haven, but even 
in the far-off corners of the world.” 
‘*A line between the races became 
more marked as the white inden- 
tured servant tended to pass into 
freedom while the, Negro inden- 
tured servant approached more 
and more the status of the salve.’’ 
It is a recognized fact that this 
period as far as labor is concerned 
was an era of sharp class distine- 
tion based on wealth, and the poor 
white man was just about as badly 
off socially, economically, and poli- 
tically in Connecticut as the black 
slave or black indentured servant. 
A study of the customs of the times 
would seem to indicate that it 
must have been about 1814 at the 
time of the adoption of the Con- 
necticut state constitution’? that 
a conscious line based on color was 
set up. The barrier was effected 
by giving the privilege of voting 
to only white electors who pos- 
sessed certain restrictive qualifica- 
tions as to property and even then 
the general run of ordinary white 
people were suspicious as to their 
constitutional rights. Topping 
Reeve of the Litchfield Law School 
which later became the Yale Law 
School, writing about that time on 
Domestic Relations said, ‘‘In 1816, 
it is difficult to find in the State 


10The Connecticut Journal, March, 
1798. 

11w. E. B. Du Bois, Black Recon- 
struction, page 8. 

12Labor being a commodity in the 
Adam Smith economic sense is governed 
by the law of supply and demand 
throughout the world. See the Black 
Phalanz by J. T. Wilson, page 42, which 
states there were colored soldiers in 
most of the companies of the continental 
army. 
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of Connecticut a slave. The master 
has no control over the life of his 
slave. If he killed him, he was 
liable to the same punishment as 
if he killed a freeman. A slave was 
eapable of holding property in the 
character of devisee or legatee. If 
a slave married a free woman with 
his master’s consent, he was eman- 
cipated for his master had suffered 
him to contract a relation incon- 
sistent with the state of slavery. 
The master had by his consent 
agreed to abandon his right to him 
as a slave.’’ There can be little 
doubt that the status of the black 
man in Connecticut at this time 
was far removed from what was 
the accepted status of the slave in 
most of the southern states where 
the slave mother was frequently if 
not generally separated from her 
children and husbands were beaten 
before their wives and children and 
where the slave master had innu- 
merable children by his slave mis- 
tress and sold them, his own flesh 
and blood, just as so many farm 
yard animals. New Haven at this 
time became a focal point on the 
‘*so-called underground railway’’ 
for the liberation of escaped slaves 
from the South. Public opinion 
ran high on both sides of the slave 
question and there were numerous 
incidents throughout Connecticut 
which showed that slavery was in- 
creasingly becoming a burning is- 
sue. The Connecticut Guide, page 
267, gives an account of the Pru- 
dence Crandall incident in which 
mobs compelled her to close her 
school because she desired to admit 
a respectable colored girl to her 
school in 1832 at Canterbury. A 
similar school incident caused trou- 
ble in New Haven.'* 


Tue AmistTaD CasE 


The Amistad was a ship of 
Spanish registry which appeared 


18The first annual convention of the 
people of color held in Philadelphia, 
September 15, 1830, proposed the estab- 
lishment of a colored college in the 
City of New Haven and the Common 
Council of the City of New Haven held 
probably one of the biggest meetings 
of its day to make a vigorous protest 
against permitting the’ school being 
opened in New Haven. 


in both New London and New 
Haven harbor during 1839 entirely 
under the command of an African 
crew. No one in New London 
could understand the language of 
the native crew but when the boat 
got to New Haven a Yale professor 
of languages was able to decipher 
by means of numerals and getting 
some assistance from a native Af- 
rican in New York that this boat 
had been to Havana, Cuba, where 
the slaves had murdered the white 
captain and part of the crew and 
taken over the vessel in an attempt 
to get back to their native Africa. 
It was August 26, 1839, that the 
Amistad was hailed and detained 
by the American brig-of-war 
Washington under the command 
of Captain Gedney. 

The case led to international 
complications. In a letter of Sep- 
tember 6th, 1839, to John Forsyth, 
the American Secretary of State, 
Calderon, the Spanish minister at 
Washington, made four demands: 
1. That the Amistad be immediately 
delivered up to her owners; 2. That 
it be declared that no tribunal in 
the United States had the right to 
institute proceedings against, or 
impose penalties of Spain, for 
crimes committed on board a Span- 
ish ship in Spanish waters; 3. That 
the Africans be conveyed to Ha- 
vana or otherwise placed at the 
disposal of the representatives of 
Spain; 4. That in event there be 
any delay in the foregoing demands 
that the owners be indemnified for 
the injury that might accrue to 
them. 

Meanwhile the abolitionists were 
insisting that protection had not 
been afforded the African stran- 
gers cast on American soil. In due 
course the case carried 
through all the courts until it 
reached the United States Supreme 
Court on February 24 and March 
1, 1841 with Roger Sherman and 
John Quincey Adams as defense at- 
torneys. ‘‘The President,’’ said 
Adams, ‘‘has no right or power to 
arrest either citizens or foreigners. 
But even that power is almost in- 
significant compared with that of 
sending men beyond seas to deliver 
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them up to a foreign government.’’ 

The Amistad Case is a pre-civil 
war case of very great significance. 
It is one of the outstanding inci- 
dents where the action of the peo- 
ple of Connecticut was dictated by 
high standards of decency and 
most humane motives. It was some- 
what prophetic of how the slave 
question. was to vex and annoy the 
nation and end in the war between 
the sections of the Union only a few 
years later. 


CoLoreD CLERGY OF 
New Haven 


If religion is the opium of the 
people as has been the assertion 
from certain quarters, then Con- 
necticut in general and the colored 
people in particular may be said 
to have been liberally supplied. 
The influence of religious develop- 


ment in the life of the people is a - 


story all in itself, for it is a well- 
known fact that in the early days 
all the little white churches which 
dot the highways and byways of 
the state were not only supported 
by the membership of the churches 
but were also assisted by taxes 
upon the voters of the town." 

Despite the strong religious ten- 
dencies of the people of Connecti- 
cut it was some time before this 
beneficent influence was sufficiently 
abundant to promote any mission- 
ary work among the colored popu- 
lation. Then, it was only with mis- 
givings, considerable controversy, 
and no little violence. Afro-Ameri- 
cans were not supposed to be peo- 
ple or to have a soul, and the clergy 
of the day actually quoted chapter 
and verse from the Bible to bolster 
up the morale of the slave own- 
ers,15 


Tue First CoLorED CHURCH 


The year 1820 was of great im- 
portance to the colored people of 
New Haven. The fourth Census 
showed something less than 1,000 


14The Clergy of Connecticut in Revo- 
lutionary Days, page 2, Tercentenary 
Commission, vol. lvi. 

15Wm. C. Fowler, ‘‘ Historical Status 
of the Negro in Conneeticut,’’ Dawson’s 
Historical Magazine, vol. iii, 1874, 3rd 
Series. 
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Negroes living in New Haven and 
it was about that time that the 
good Simon S. Jocelyn, a brother 
of the famous painter, Nathaniel 
Jocelyn, began proselytizing ac- 
tivity for the Congregational 
Church among colored people. 
Very, very few colored people in 
New Haven were members of 
white churches and for the most 
part colored people were without 
any religious or moral instruction. 
Moreover, the few who did go to 
church were required to engage in 
divine worship in the socalled 
‘*slave corner’’ in the rear of the 
building. 

The needy condition of the col- 
ored brethren appealed to instincts 
of the pious Jocelyn and he gath- 
ered about him some twenty-four 
men and women of color and to- 
gether they formed the African 
Ecclesiastical Society. As early 
as February 8, 1820 there are en- 
tries in an old record book of the 
money received by the Society, so 
that in all probability, it existed 
previous to that date. This, then, 
was the beginning of the first col- 
ored church in Connecticut. 

The meetings were held about 
from house to house. Frequently 
the place of meeting was kept se- 
eret for fear of bodily harm coming 
to the ardent Jocelyn, and almost 
invariably he required an escort 
as a guard to his home. At length, 
the society developed to the point 
when in 1824 a little dilapidated 
frame church was rented by the 
society on Temple Street. Then 
they elected a moderator, a clerk, 
and a treasurer. These persons 
thus associated together regarded 
themselves as a regularly consti- 
tuted church with strong constitu- 
tional leanings, but they were not 
sure of recognition and deferred 
asking for a council. They called 
Mr. Jocelyn for their minister, and 
in 1826 they elected a chorister and 
voted to pay him the sum of twelve 
dollars a year for his services. A 
little later this was increased to 
twenty-five dollars, and a bass vio- 
lin was added to help out the 
music. Mr. Jocelyn served with- 
eut pay and under his care the 


organization grew and prospered, 
so that by 1829 it seemed wise to 
call a council and, if permitted, be 
formally set apart as a regular 
Congregational Church. 

In the Religious Intelligence, 
Vol. 14, No. 14, under date of Au- 
gust 29, 1829, is to be found the 
following item: ‘‘On Tuesday, the 
25th, inst. a new Congregational 
Church composed entirely of peo- 
ple of color was organized in this 
City. A meeting was holden in 
the Center Meeting House under 
the direction of the Western Con- 
vocation of New Haven County.”’ 
This account goes on to say that 
at this meeting, Rev. Simon S. 
Jocelyn ‘‘was set apart and or- 
dained as an Evangelist by the 
laying on of hands of the Pres- 
bytery.”’ 

For six years longer, Mr. Joce- 
lyn continued to serve this congre- 
gation, sharing with them their 
lowly lot, teaching them the cate- 
chism, marrying them, reproving 
their errors, sharing their meagre 
festivities, and assisting them in 
sickness and in sorrow. In 1835, 
he severed his formal relation with 
the church but still continued his 
interest and encouragement. He 
gave in all fifteen years of service 
to the congregation without any 
compensation whatsoever. Some- 
time after the organization of the 
American Missionary Society, he 
became the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and took a larger interest in 
the free colored people throughout 
the United States and particularly 
in the South. 

Rev. Mr. A. W. Dudley suc- 
ceeded Mr. Jocelyn, but remained 
but a year. Then in 1836 came 
the brilliant Rev. J. W. C. Pen- 
nington who was the first colored 
person called to this congregation. 
Born a slave, he escaped; after- 
wards acquired his freedom and 
with it a splendid education. He 
was a natural linguist, being pro- 
ficient in Greek, Hebrew, and Ger- 
man and having his degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity conferred upon 
him at the University of Heidel- 
berg. 

At one time, Mr. Pennington 
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also served the Congregational 
Church in Hartford, for he was 
twice elected Moderator of the 
Hartford Central Association of 
Congregational Ministers. In 1841, 
he published a book on the His- 
tory and Origin of the Colored 
Race. During his whole life he 
devoted himself to anti-slavery 
agitation and when Frederick 
Douglass escaped and came north 
he officiated at his marriage. 

Shortly after the term of Dr. 
Pennington came the Rev. Amos 
G. Beman who had a long and 
fruitful pastorate extending from 
1838 to 1857. It was during this 
period that the little frame church 
on Temple Street first rented and 
then bought gave way to a modest 
brick structure with basement, 
which cost the congregation $2,800. 
The building was completed in 
about a year, being dedicated by 
the Rev. Amos Beman May 23, 
1845. 

The Rev. Amos G. Beman was 
a noted temperance lecturer, an 
anti-slavery agitator, an agent of 
the Underground Railway, and an 
untiring worker for Negro suffrage 
in the state of Connecticut. It was 
he who in his early writings as- 
serted that colored suffrage in the 
State was being obstructed by the 
Irish vote in the State.1* 

After the Rev. Mr. Beman came 
the Rev. Hiram Bingham, who 
afterwards went as a missionary to 
the Sandwich Islands. He stayed 
three years and then followed pas- 
tors in rapid succession until the 
Rev. A. P. Miller came. In 1878, 
during the brief period of Rev. 
Matthew Anderson, the question of 
seeking a new location nearer the 
colored colony led to the selection 
and erection of the present site on 
Dixwell Avenue. In 1896 came the 
Rev. T. Nelson Baker who pastored 


16The writer does not particularly 
agree with the Rev. Mr. Beman and 
quotes him merely because he believes 
that it shows how colored leaders of 
the day felt and were misled and actu- 
ally failed to understand the issues in- 
volved. A vote on Negro suffrage in 
Connecticut in 1847 and 1865 resulted 
as follows: 1847—Yeas, 5,353; Nays, 
19,148; Majority, 13,795; 1865—Yeas, 
27,217; Nays, 33,489; Majority, 6,272. 
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the church for five years until 1901 
when the Rev. Edward Goins took 
charge. He has been pastor since 
that time. The pastorate of the Rev. 
Mr. Goins has been particularly 
helpful to the colored people, lead- 
ing to the establishment of the Dix- 
well Community House, and he 
has been probably the most potent 
force in elevating the cultural 
standard of colored people in New 
Haven. 


St. Luxe’s CHurcH, EpiscopaLian 


The oldest existing parish in 
New England for colored people 
is St. Luke’s, New Haven. Organ- 
ized in June 1844, it has had 103 
years of continuous life. The con- 
gregation at first worshipped in a 
brick chapel which belonged to 
Trinity Church. Nine years later it 
purchased its first building on Park 
Street which had formerly be- 
longed to the colored Baptist con- 
gregation in New Haven but lost 
it through financial difficulty. In 
1885, the congregation having out- 
grown its quarters, began to seek 
funds for enlarging the building. 
Many kind friends of the colored 
churchmen responded and at a 
great service conducted by the Rt. 
Rev. John Williams, then Bishop 
of Connecticut, assisted by the 
clergy of the city, St. Luke’s was 
finally erected and turned over to 
the colored people. 

Particularly noteworthy has 
been this parish’s contribution of 
leaders for the colored people both 
at home and abroad. Its first rector, 
Rev. Eli W. Stokes, is not only 
eredited with starting St. Luke’s 
but also the Church of Our Savior 
in Providence at about the same 
time or closely following the or- 
ganization of the New Haven con- 
gregation. He later became mis- 
sionary to Liberia, West Africa. 
Moreover, it was while a member 
of St. Luke’s that Peter Vogelsang 
migrated to Boston and became 
the first colored U. S. commissioned 
officer in the Northern Army dur- 
ing the Civil War as a Captain in 
the 54th Massachusetts Regiment. 
Another rector, the Rev. James 


Theodore Holly left the parish in 
1861 with a group of colonists for 
the Republic of Haiti and later 
became the first Bishop of Haiti. 
St. Luke’s, moreover, has spon- 
sored other colored Episcopal 
churches in Connecticut, particu- 
larly the present churches in 
Bridgeport and Hartford. One 
of its wardens was at one time a 
member of the City Council of the 
City of New Haven. One of the 
most beloved rectors of St. Luke’s 
was a white priest, the Rev. Oliver 
S. Prescott, wha served for a long 
time during the 90’s. His kindly 
influence and impression on the 
congregation last to this day. The 
present church edifice was erected 
in 1904 largely through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Eleanor Boardman 
and is considered one of the most 
beautiful churches in the country 
for colored people. 


Since 1904 the activities of the 
church have far outgrown the 
facilities of the present structure. 
For many years the congregation 
rented as a parish house the old 
brick school at Sperry and Goffe 
Streets, built shortly after the 
Civil War as a school for colored 
children but later abandoned. Sev- 
eral years ago this building was 
sold and the parish is at present 
eramped for suitable space for its 
many activities. The church fos- 
ters a full program of social and 
welfare activities including basket- 
ball, baseball, dramatics, debating, 
Young People’s Fellowship, a Sun- 
day School of over 200, as well as 
several organizations for adults. 
A typical program of one evening’s 
activities is about as follows: a 
boys’ club meeting in the choir 
room, men’s club in the church 
nave, a confirmation class in the 
sacristy, two girls’ clubs in the 
basement, a young married wom- 
en’s guild in the rectory. A great 
feature when the church had the 
parish house was the cooking of de- 
licious dinners which were heavily 
patronized by white friends who 
appreciated tle good cooking. 

As we shall see later in this 
article one factor contributing to 
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the great success of this parish is 
the big percentage of foreign-born 
colored people who live in New 
Haven and who formerly belonged 
to the Church of England. It is 
only natural that they would build 
a great part of their social life 
around a familiar institution to 
which they became accustomed in 
their former homes. The present 
Rector of St. Luke’s is the Rev. 
John H. Edwards who is doing 
much to increase the status and 
widen the culture stream of colored 
people in New Haven and vicinity. 


THE INDEPENDENT COLORED 
CHURCH 

While the Congregationalists and 
the Episcopalians did much in the 
early days to promote church life 
and moral uplift among colored 
people, it is only natural that in a 
center of anti-slavery agitation 
and a general upsurge of the col- 
ored people for greater freedom 
we should find the spirit of inde- 
pendence manifesting itself in the 
organization of Baptist and Metho- 
dist Churches.!" 


Tue IMMANUEL Baptist CHURCH 


There are several versions as to 
the origin of the Immanuel Bap- 
tist Church and the exact date is 
equally uncertain. It is sufficient 
to say that it was started in the 
early forties and by 1845 was ap- 
parently in existence. In 1837 Na- 
thaniel Harris and his wife Julia 
came to New Haven from New 
York. They joined the First Bap- 
tist Church (white) which later 
united with the Second Baptist 
Church. Between the years of 
1840 and 1845 a number of the 
colored members of the two white 
churches felt the necessity of a 
colored Baptist organization and 
therefore combined and formed 
the Third Baptist Church with 
Rev. S. B. Servington as pastor. 
The little group worshipped in 
private homes prior to 1847. 


17Tanner, Benjamin Tucker, African 
Methodism. He says there are men who 
prefer to live by the sweat of their 
own brow and be free and build their 
own churches and not be supported from 
the coffers of some church organization. 
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About this time the congrega- 
tion had grown large enough, as 
they thought, to assume the re- 
sponsibility of buying a lot and 
erecting a church edifice. They 
purchased a plot of ground on 
Park Street later owned by the St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Society. Neglect- 
ing to meet their financial obliga- 
tions the property was advertised 
for sale in 1849. Deacon Harris 
assumed the responsibility of the 
mortgage, the members promising 
to keep up the interest and pay on 
the principal as fast as possible. 
To do this Deacon Harris had to 
sell a house in New York City and 
loaned the church One Thousand 
Dollars ($1,000). For over two 
years Deacon Harris entreated the 
congregation to pay something on 
the interest or principal of the 
church debt, but apparently the 
small and struggling congregation 
working for very small pay had 
very little surplus money to invest 
in their religious venture. Not one 
cent could be raised for interest or 
principal. Deacon Harris then was 
an old man over 80 and the cares 
and responsibilities of the situa- 
tion weighed heavily upon him, so 
in February 1851, after an illness 
of only ten days he died. After his 
death, the church was given two 
years to pay off the mortgage and 
again the congregation was too 
poor to meet the obligation. The 
settlement of the Harris Estate 
could be no longer deferred so 
the church property was sold to the 
St. Luke’s Episcopal Society in 
1853. By this time the church had 
had two pastors—Rev. Wm. B. 
Thompson of Boston, Mass.; and 
Rev. T. D. Miller of Philadelphia, 
Pa. After the loss of the church 
property the next two years were 
spent in worshipping at place on 
the corner of Whalley Avenue and 
Howe Street. 

In 1856 the Rev. Peter Randolph 
of Charlestown, Mass., was called 
to pastor the little group, and they 
worshipped for a while on Carlisle 
Street in a school house. Their 
next meeting place was on Daven- 
port Avenue which has since been 


converted into a tenement house. 
In 1863 Rev. Leonard A. Black 
was called to the pastorate of the 
church and in 1864 again the con- 
gregation, unable to meet its finan- 
cial obligations, lost its church 
home. For the next nine or ten 
months the little distressed flock 
worshipped in a hall at the corner 
of Broadway and York Street.!® 
Not long after this, the Rev. Mr. 
Black stated one Sunday morning 
that, if the members of the church 
would start a building fund, he 
would preach without any stated 
salary. A fund was immediately 
started by subscriptions from the 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Black, Deacon 
R. R. Shephard, Mrs. Maria Taylor, 
and Mrs. Sarah Copeland. With en- 
thusiastic leadership it was not 
long before they had a fund suffici- 
ently large to make a first payment 
on a piece of property located on 
Webster Street known as the John 
Wesley site. The congregation be- 
ing too small to raise the necessary 
eash to buy the lot, the good Rev. 
Mr. Black sold his property in 
Derby and loaned the church Six 
Hundred Dollars ($600). When the 
building was completed further 
money was borrowed from the New 
Haven Savings Bank. It was then 
that the Rev. Mr. Black went to 
England to raise the necessary 
amount to pay the bank and in nine 
or ten months he returned, having 
raised every dollar,'thus giving the 
congregation the first church home 
they had ever possessed free of debt. 
In 1871, the Rev. Mr. Black re- 
signed to accept a call in a large 
field of work in Virginia. The next 
year or so the pulpit was filled by 
different ministers, some of whom 
were as follows: Rev. Ebeneezer 
Bird, Rev. Spencer B. Harris and 
others until the church finally 
asked Rev. Spencer B. Harris to 
take permanent charge. 

In 1877 the Rev. Gardner Ross 
was called to pastor the church and 
with the aid of all the Baptist 
churches in the city, the present 
site on Chapel Street was pur- 
chased. In this effort, the Rev. Mr. 


18Day’s Hall. 
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Ross enlisted the assistance of three 
faithful deacons, Richard R. Shep- 
hard, Albert Bowen, and James 
Mitchell. By 1882 sufficient prog- 
ress had been made to dedicate the 
structure and the church was 
named Immanuel Baptist Church. 
After about forty years of struggle 
the colored people of New Haven 
had apparently reached a point 
where they could enjoy the wor- 
ship of the Almighty God in the 
Baptist faith under their own 
vine and fig tree. 


From 1884 to 1887 the late Rev. 
H. H. Johnson was pastor during 
which time it does not appear that 
anything of great significance oc- 
curred. Then, as was the custom, 
several trial pastors filled the pul- 
pit and the Rev. George H. Jack- 
son was elected in 1887. The 
church began to do great things 
under his direction. The first 
Young People’s Christian En- 
deavor Society in the church was 
organized and enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the oldest colored 
society of this kind in New Eng- 
land. <A_ beautiful chapel was 
erected in the back of the church 
at the cost of Twenty-five Hundred 
Dollars ($2,500). The main edi- 
fice was remodelled both inside and 
out and more than 170 new mem- 
bers were added to the church. In 
1892 the Rev. Mr. Jackson resigned 
and went to Africa as a mission- 
ary for two years. When he re- 
turned, he was appointed in the 
consular service by President 
Cleveland. He proved himself a 
great diplomat and served in that 
field for eight years, spending most 
of the time in France. 

In 1893 the Rev. A. Clayton 
Powell came to lead the flock. Un- 
der his zealous guidance the church 
prospered, the membership in- 
creased to over 400 and Immanuel 
Baptist Church took a leading 
place in the life of the city of New 
Haven. Dr. Powell brought nu- 
merous prominent speakers to the 
city and in turn his congregation 
sent him on a trip to England and 
Paris as well as to the Pacific 
coast. His fame spread and in 

(Continued on page 21) 
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SUGAR PLANTING IN THE WEST INDIES AT 
THE BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH 


HERE came into the writ- 

er’s possession recently an 

Account Book and Ledger of 
a sugar planter in the Island of 
Trinidad, British West Indies, at 
the turn of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. His name does not appear, 
but we surmise that he was a Scots- 
man and that he landed in the 
island of Trinidad in 1797 shortly 
after it was captured from Spain 
by the British. The sugar indus- 
try was at once promoted. Inci- 
dentally there appear in the book 
items of considerable interest and 
some of these are worth notice. 
The book itself is of about 250 pp. 
7% in. x 5 in. bound in ealf. The 
accounts are in £ s.d. or dollars 
(ie. Spanish dollars known as 
‘nieces of 8’’), sometimes both, the 
rate of exchange being £1 for 414 
or $1 for 4/8%. Interest on cap- 
ital was charged at six to eight per 
cent. 

Much space is taken up with the 
accounts of Buenos Ayres, prob- 
ably the estate of that name near 
Princestown in the present Vic- 
toria County at about the middle 
of the island. The size of the es- 
tate is given as 704 acres, i.e., be- 
low the average size and evidently 
it was not all cleared for cultiva- 
tion. A valuation of the estate 
when it was bought in 1799: land, 
fencing, buildings, plantation uten- 
sils, Negroes, mules, horses, cattle, 
ete., amounted to £14,000, a con- 
siderable sum for those days; the 
land alone, valued at £15.18.2. per 
acre was about three-quarters of 
the whole. 

It is perhaps in connection with 
the existence of slavery that the 
greatest interest in this book will 
be evinced. In the above valuation 
there were included thirty-nine Ne- 
groes and Negro women put down 


*Mr. Dickinson, who submitted this 
article for Mr. Deer, is a mechanical 
engineer of Purley, Surrey, England. 
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at £5,000, say £129 each, which was 
much above their then market 
value. On 13th November, 1801, 
ten Negroes were bought, appar- 
ently from slave dealers, for $2,757, 
freight and insurance on them ad- 
ding $201.3. In February 1802 
ten new Negroes were bought at 
£80 each payable in cash and bills 
at 12 mos. In the same month five 
more were bought at £71 each, 
which was much nearer to their 
then value. The price varied great- 
ly, however, for as much as £200 
in one case was paid probably be- 
cause that Negro was an expert 
sugar-boiler or a clever artisan. 
For comparison we may cite the 
eost of a mule $104 and of cattle 
$100 each. 


Caribs. In Dec. 1801 ‘‘taking up 
Bruce Harry and Coblentz’’ two 
runaways ‘‘cost £48 and similarly 
in May 1802 ‘‘to taking up 2 run- 
aways Ben and Margaret’’ cost 
£32. On the whole, it would appear 
as if slave labour was not partic- 
ularly economical ; nevertheless the 
abolition of the slave trade in 1808 
and the emancipation of the slaves 
in 1838 by Great Britain were mea- 
sures that met at that time with 
much interested opposition. Peons, 
i.e., day labourers were employed, 
probably for particular jobs, so 
were Negroes from a neighbouring 
plantation. 

The produce of the estate is giv- 
en; much summarized it is as fol- 
lows: 


Produce 1800 1801 1802 
Hogsheads of Sugar 48 58 69 
Weight of Sugar, ewt. — 470 745 715 
Gallons of Molasses 
Gallons of Rum 2,333 1,836 


Then there was the cost of cloth- 
ing the slaves—not that much was 
provided—for example there are 
these items ‘‘5 petticoats & 5 
shifts,’’ obviously for the Negro 
women, cost £5; ‘5 Negro jackets”’ 
£7.4.4.; ‘‘5 frocks’’ £4.2.6. and ‘‘5 
trowsers’’ likewise £$4.2.6. A con- 
siderable amount of medicine ap- 
pears in the account: glauber salts, 
eantharides, salt of steel, sulphur, 
obviously for the slaves. The mor- 
tality among them seems to have 
been severe for between Nov. 1799 
and Dec. 1801 as many as 13 men 
and 9 women died, accounting no 
doubt for the replacement pur- 
chases mentioned above. The Ne- 
groes could not have been too tract- 
able or else we should not find as 
we do on January 29, 1800 the 
entry of a ‘‘Negro chain & collar’’ 
which cost £1.13. Some of the Ne- 
groes ran away but it is doubtful 
whether they could get far unless 
they had joined the aboriginal 


The price of sugar works out at 
3d. to 314d. per lb. and the rum 
varies widely round about 4/- per 
gallon. There is an entry of well 
over $100 for lime juice; this is 
an early instance of its production 
on a commercial scale. The estate 
grew plantains (what we know in 
this country as bananas), which 
were sold locally. Cutlasses for 
cutting the cane cost $2 each. Pay- 
ments for plantation utensils ap- 
pear, e.g., on March 1, 1799 ‘‘still 
and worm £197.4.6.’’ ‘‘set of cop- 
pers £167.5.9.’’, but there is no 
mention of cane-crushing mills— 
probably they used crude vertical 
‘*Speciale’’ or Sicilian mill turned 
by mules in a gin. The all-metal 
horizontal mills driven by steam 
engines, made in Birmingham and 
Liverpool, came later and gave rise 
to that industry in those cities. 
The first steam mill arrived in 
Trinidad in 1803. 
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The estate appears to have been 
sold in 1802, for in April the re- 
ceipt of £35,000 appears; this is 
two and a half times what it cost 
originally and, although much had 
been spent on improvements, it 
points to sugar planting as having 
been fairly prosperous at that time. 

There is much more in the book, 
for besides ledger accounts with 
various individuals, expense items 
largely of a domestic and personal 
kind run on until 1808. The plant- 
er paid several visits to England, 
possibly on the proceeds of the sale 
of the estate. It will be recalled 
that such voyages were made in 
sailing packets some of them in the 
Post Office service, based on Fal- 
mouth. Thus we find on Septem- 
ber 22, 1802 ‘‘ passage to England”’ 
£40. In October the planter was 
at Drury Lane Theatre and paid 
six guineas, no doubt for a box. 
Later during 1803 ‘‘expenses trav- 
elling to Glasgow’’ £13.7.6. by 


eoach or possibly chaise. ‘‘To paid - 


Exp‘ from Glasgow to & at Ed? at 
Hotel £8.14. ;’’ ‘‘from Leith to Lon- 
don £4.16.6.’’ without doubt by 
sailing vessel ; ‘‘Exp* to Falmouth’”’ 
£13.15.10. During Nov. 1803 he 
went to Dublin, the journey cost- 
ing £15.13.3.; this must have been 
by the newly-constructed Holyhead 
Road. 

Subsequently the planter seems 
to have been back in the West In- 
dies, but in August 1807 he was 
again in Scotland, as witness the 
following entries ‘‘G” to Perth 30/- 
to Brechin 21/6 to Montrose 12/-, 
Edin” 44/-, Glas” 20/-,’’ ‘‘Travel- 
ling expenses to Brechin and back 
£5.8.2.’’ This suggests that Brechin 
had been his home town. At length 
in October 1807 we find ‘‘ Passage 
from Falmouth to Barbados’’ 50 
guineas and in Nov. ‘‘ Passage from 
Barb® to Trinidad’’ £14.8. which 
shows how he got back to his island 
home. 

How did the planter spend his 
time? Judging by the enormous 
amount of sherry, madeira, port, 
gin, rum and porter bought, much 
time was spent in drinking. But 
he had other indulgences. In Sept. 
1805 appears. ‘‘Loss on horse race 


£16.10.’ On 31st January 1806, 
we find ‘‘to Loss at Cockfight 
432/-’’; ‘Raffle Clock 108/-’’. 
Payments for lottery ticktes ap- 
pear at frequent intervals. A 
modicum of culture may be indi- 
cated by this entry on 16th April, 
1800 ‘‘By a Set of the Encyclo- 
paedia $112.’’ This would be the 
Britannica 3rd ed. 1797. News- 
papers are also mentioned. There 
is one entry of a small payment 
for ‘‘son John’s schooling.’’ Al- 
together life in the tropics while 
leading to wealth must have been 
self-indulgent and indolent. 

The Account Book has been giv- 
en to the British Library of Politi- 
cal and Economic Science, London, 
and is available there for reference. 


The Whole Truth and 
Nothing but the 
Whole Truth 


The newspaper does not tell the 
whole truth when it publishes far 
and wide the evil which one has 
done and carefully avoids saying 
anything about the good he has 
accomplished. The family records 
which inelude the background and 
present position of the few above 
want and say nothing about its 
honest hardworking people of the 
same community who have made 
the fortunate few possible do not 
tell the whole truth. ‘The planta- 
tion accounts which note only the 
increase in production from year 
to year and the prestige which such 
prosperity brings to the owner and 
fail to mention the hundreds by 
whose labor such status has been 
attained do not tell.the whole truth. 
The glowing accounts of the cap- 
tains of industry who have made 
the United States the richest na- 
tion on the earth do not tell the 
whole truth when they fail to say 
a word about those pioneer work- 
ers who tunnelled the mountains, 
bridged the valleys, constructed the 
railroads, built the towns and 
transported the products of the 
farm, the factory and the mine to 
the markets of the world. These 
neglected men and their wives and 
children are the heroes and her- 
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oines of America. The history of 
the Western Hemisphere will never 
be written until their story is given 
its proper place in the narrative 
and critical history of the conti- 
nent. History is the whole truth. 
The half truth is falsehood. 

A writer is not publishing his- 
tory when he plays up the area in 
which he lives and by innuendo 
says that his section, in contra- 
distinction to others, is the most 
progressive and advanced in his 
country. The annalist is not record- 
ing the worthwhile deeds of his 
time when he merely lauds the 
race to which he belongs while en- 
larging upon only the shortcom- 
ings of other elements of the popu- 
lation. The nationalist is not ren- 
dering truth a service when he tries 
to make it appear that his country 
is the best on earth and the others 
are all backward or primitive. No 
individual, no family, no race, no 
section and no nation has any mo- 
nopoly of virtue and achievement. 
All in their own way have made 
some contribution to the progress 
of mankind. We make a mistake 
when we treat as distinguished only 
those who with brute force have 
brought the forces of progress un- 
der their control and have used 
them for selfish purposes. They 
are not the makers of history ex- 
cept so far as their evil deeds bring 
into action the reformer who, 
thinking that it is no longer better 
to bear the ills he has than fly to 
those he knows not of, launches 
upon a movement for an equitable 
distribution of the benefits of mod- 
ern civilization. 


The Afro-American 
in New Haven 
(Continued from page 19) 


1908 he was invited to the pastor- 
ate of Abyssinia Baptist Church 
in New York City. He was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. David S. Klugh 
and the present pastor the Rev. 
John B. Pharr. Immanuel Baptist 
Church is truly a church of the 
colored people and stands as a 
beacon light in the lives of many 
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people, improving their status 
spiritually and culturally. 


St. Pauu’s UNION AMERICAN 
M. E. CHurcu 


In the year 1850 the St. Paul 
Union American M. E. Church was 
organized by a small group of men 
and women on the side of Webster 
Street opposite to where the pres- 
ent chureh stands. It was built 
35 years later. It has had many 
prominent colored people as 
members of the congregation. In 
June 1935 the present building was 
remodelled at the cost of Ten Thou- 
sand Dollars ($10,000). It is one 
of the first churches of the Inde- 
pendent Negro church of America. 
Its founder was the Rt. Rev. Peter 
Spencer. 


An Interesting 
Record 


Mr. John W. Cromwell called re- 
cently at the office of the Editor 
and invited attention to the fol- 
lowing : 

A manuscript catalogue of Dart- 
mouth College for 1772 shows that the 
college was then composed of two se- 
niors, five juniors, five sophomores, 
twelve freshmen, eight sub-freshmen, 
and nine miscellaneous students, the 
latter including five Indians and one 
“Molato.” The five Indians and 20 
of the 35 white students were at Dart- 
mouth on eharity— Dartmouth Alumni 
Magazine, April, 1947, p. 29. 


The Gibbs Family 


(Continued from page 12) 


Harriet Catholine Gibbs, Dr. 
Gibbs’ other daughter is doing 
graduate work after completing the 
college course at Howard and has 
recently been appointed a teacher 
in the Publie Schools of Passaic, 
New Jersey. She is the first Negro 
teacher thus employed in that city. 
Dr. Gibbs’ son, his namesake Jon- 
athan C. Gibbs IV, is a sophomore 
in the Howard Medical School. 
Mrs. Constance Gibbs Lytle, the 
fifth in line, lives in Trenton, New 
Jersey. Mifflin Tucker Gibbs, the 
youngest of the six, is a social work- 
er in Philadelphia. He married 
Florence Ewell, of New Haven, 


Connecticut, but they have no chil- 
dren. 

These children feel immeasur- 
ably obligated to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gibbs Mays, the second wife of the 
Reverend Jonathan C. Gibbs. Al- 
though not the mother of his chil- 
dren and later marrying a second 
time herself, she took over these 
grandchildren of her first husband, 
brought them up and gave them 
an opportunity for education and 
useful service. 


Spare That Tree 


(Continued from page 13) 


in one tree, and the hunter could 
easily keep his family supplied with 
that game during the season. 
Another delight which bright- 
ened the dark days of long ago 
came from the other nut-bearing 
trees—the hickory, the hazel, the 
pecan and the walnut. These nuts, 
especially the walnut of various 


species, grew wild, and _ hard- - 


worked Negroes gathered them by 
the bushels at night or on holidays 
and stored them for winter. Re- 
stricted to coarse cornbread, a small 
rasher of salt pork and occasionally 
a salt herring along with a little 
molasses, those Negroes found great 
joy in sitting around a log fire at 
night cracking and eating these 
nuts. These nuts contain much fat 
and other vitamins for the tired 
body. Without these bounties from 
nature those oppressed people 
could not have existed. In treat- 
ing their history do not forget 
these trees that stood by the way- 
side to do for the weary traveler 
what the privileged fellowman 
would not de for his unfortunate 
brother. 

In Africa the tree is so closely 
connected with the life of the Na- 
tives that there is little wonder 
that they sometimes worship trees. 
They try in this way to express 
their gratitude to useful trees. 
For this reason some Africans be- 
lieve that they descended from 
trees. For instance, there is the 
baobab tree which flourishes in 
many parts of that continent. ‘This 
tree sometimes grows so large that 


THe Necro History 


the trunk which makes excellent 
timber is thirty feet in diameter. 
Its gourdlike fruit, called monkey 
bread, yields a useful acid, a re- 
freshing drink, and pulp eaten as 
food. The leaves and the bark 
are used for medicine, and from 
the bark the Natives make paper, 
cloth and rope. In other words 
man here finds food, drink, medi- 
cine, clothes and shelter under one 
tree. 

The Natives are very much at- 
tached to the bamboo which is used 
in the construction of huts and 
furniture, and they can hardly fig- 
ure out how they could get along 
without this tree. Very useful 
also are the hard woods like teak, 
ebony and mahogany. Without 
these trees the Natives could not 
have permanent buildings. There 
are millions of termites almost 
everywhere in the tropics and they 
eat up over night such soft woods 
as pine, hemlock and maple used 
in building houses in America and 
Europe; but these insects cannot 
destroy teak, ebony and mahogany. 
The hardwoods, therefore, are a 
blessing to the people who live in 
the warm climates where these 
pests exist. We must not speak 
disparagingly of these people, 
therefore, if they bow down to the 
trees and thank the trees for the 
good they bring forth. We call 
such people heathen, but they are 
not so much heathen as those who 
enjoy the best in life and do not 
give thanks for anything. 


imperialism 
Dissected 


(Continued from page 2) 


brought to the United States where 
economic conditions were so much 
better than at their homes that they 
returned to the Caribbean to serve 
as centers from which have devel- 
oped discontent now expressing it- 
self in ways most irritating to the 
economic imperialists. Something, 
therefore, must be done to meet 
these demands. 

Mr. Blanchard does not advocate 
the destruction of European con- 
trol. Despite the fact that it is 
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imperialistic he believes that a cer- 
tain measure of democracy may be 
obtained by making fundamental 
changes in the present scheme of 
government. He would grant these 
colonies the right to elect the mem- 
bers of the local legislatures to 
enact laws required by their local 
situation; and he would have the 
governor elected in the colony and 
subject to the people over whom he 
rules. He does not see very much 
hope for democracy as long as the 
governors of these colonies are ap- 
pointed from Europear capitals 
and made independent of the peo- 
ple whom they lord it over as a 
higher caste ruling by imperial 
right. Yet Mr. Blanshard would 
not grant free manhood suffrage 
to the illiterates who, being unable 
to think for themselves, could only 
serve to swell the following of 
demagogues, as it has recently hap- 
pened in Jamaica. With the pro- 
posed changes the natives would 
thereby be removed from the dom- 
ination of a few selected Europ- 
eans and would be a self-governing 
land. 

As stated before in these col- 
umns, however, such a reform 
would amount to the dismember- 
ment of the British, Dutch and 
French empires. The natives un- 
derstand that they are being ex- 
ploited; and, if granted self-gov- 
ernment, they would bring this ex- 
ploitation to an end. Now, since 
empire means the exploitation of 
the weak by the strong, these re- 
formers are actually praying for 
the destruction of economic im- 
perialism, and imperialism has no 
practical value unless it is eco- 
nomic. The European empires are 
not so favorably situated as the 
United States Empire, for recently 
this country has made the Philip- 
pines independent and has offered 
Puerto Rico autonomy. The Presi- 
dent of the United States would 
like to see Alaska and Hawaii ad- 
mitted as States of the Union. The 


‘United States Empire is in a posi- 


tion to shuffle off its possessions 
without the loss of areas supplying 
valuable raw materials since this 
country has tremendously vast re- 


sources within its limits. This is 
not the case of the European em- 
pires. They have to secure their 
raw materials from other shores; 
and, if they lose these connections 
they could not exist as empires. 
They would thereby reach the low 
level of other weak European states 
in isolation and owing their status 
mainly to their opportunity to sup- 
ply some demand of the European 
empires. 

This discussion of democracy 
and empire brings up inevitably 
the question as to whether the Tru- 
man Administration can long main- 
tain its position of helping all na- 
tions to maintain the sort of gov- 
ernment they desire to live under. 
It is very difficult to determine 
what is the will of the people in 
some of the European countries. 
In most cases they are not con- 
sulted, and when they are it is too 
often at the point of the bayonet. 
Hitler received from ninety to 
ninety-five per cent of the popular 
vote endorsing his regime, and few 
sane persons actually believed that 
he was all but unanimously the 
chosen agent of the German people. 
We are sending millions to Greece 
to-day, hoping that the act may 
result in our favor in time; but 
the present government of Greece 
by a king by divine right is not the 
choice of the majority of the peo- 
ple of Greece. We are lending (or 
rather giving) the British Empire 
billions to maintain the sort of gov- 
ernment which those in the center 
of the empire desire to live under. 
The millions of people in the outly- 
ing domain of the empire have 
nothing to say about the form of 
government or anything else with 
respect to things political. The 
United States Government under 
President Truman, supported by 
both political parties, is financing 
the British Empire which has kept 
the Negroes in the Caribbean on 
the level of serfs for three cen- 
turies—held down as an unenlight- 
ened mass with no hope of rising 
from ignorance, poverty, squalor 
and disease. One-tenth or $450,- 
000,000 of the $4,500,000,000 re- 
cently advanced the British Em- 
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pire came from the Negro tax-pay- 
ers of the United States, and this 
money is being expended to muzzle 
the Negro spokesman pleading for 
the relief of his people in Africa 
and America and to mow down 
with machine guns those assem- 
bling their fellows at the gates of 
the mighty to demand a larger 
measure of food, clothing, medi- 
cine and shelter. If it had not 
been for the interference of the 
United States, the British Empire 
would now be an unpleasant mem- 
ory among the millions whom it has 
so inhumanly exploited. 


A Gratuitous 
Comment 


(Continued from page 24) 


If the Liberians are to be praised 
for their unusual achievement of 
existing against great odds for a 
hundred years, they deserve the 
help and cooperation which pros- 
perous nations are accustomed to 
give to less favored nations show- 
ing possibilities for the future. 
This interest should assume prac- 
tical form before it is all lost in 
empty mouthings. Liberia needs 
to be cleaned up and provided with 
the facilities of health adequate to 
the needs of a country situated in 
the Torrid Zone. Recently science 
has made rapid strides in the con- 
trol of tropical diseases, and this 
knowledge should be made avail- 
able to all the people of that land. 
Liberia, moreover, should be de- 
livered from the present oligarchy 
representing only the 30,000 or 
40,000 descendants of the original 
colonists who eke out an existence 
by plastering the country with 
mortgages. The Natives need their 
land for the cultivation of food, 
and they should be taught to de- 
velop for themselves the minerals 
and other resources of Liberia. The 
present clique has no program for 
the people of that land. Liberia 
has a great future, if the present 
oligarchs can be immediately over- 
thrown, and a government be es- 
tablished for the good of the two 
million neglected Natives. In its 
present state Liberia is hopeless. 
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THE Neero History BULLETIN 


A GRATUITOUS COMMENT 


N commenting on the celebration of the firgt 
| century of the existence of Liberia some of the 
dailies take occasion to say that Liberia is not 
the result of the efforts of abolitionists but of the 
colonizationists who opposed the anti-slavery move- 
ment and endeavored to transplant the Free Ne- 
groes to Africa to make a record for themselves. 
This is only the half truth which is the worst sart 
of untruth. The American Colonization Sociéty 
made itself all things to all men. To the Free Ne- 
groes it-was presented in sugar-coated form as 
one great opportunity for them to return to the 
land of their forbears to put into practice in nation- 
building what they had learned in America. To 
Northern white men it was played up as the best 
method to get rid of the Free Negro laborers who 
were competitors of the Germans and Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians who were immigrating into this 
county mainly between 1750 and 1850. To the 
Southern planters it was heralded as the most effec- 
tive means of removing the Free Negroes from the 
South where they, if successful, were a walking 
argument against slavery, for planters had justified 
slavery on the grounds that a Negro, if freed, 
could not make an independent living. To the 
sentimental and religious whites the deportatidn 
was a lofty undertaking for stopping the slave 
trade and for Christianizing Africa. 

The American Colonization Society did not ac 
complish any of these things. However, it da 
settle on the Liberian shores the few Free Negroes 
willing to go into the African experiment and some 
Negroes whose masters with quickened consciences 
at death liberated them with the understanding that 
they would be freed if they thus emigrated. To 
these were added a number of recaptured Africans 
taken from slavers operating in violation of the 
laws prohibiting the slave trade. The large majority 
of Free Négroes whom the deportationists espeeial- 
ly desired to send to Africa arose in protest against 
the gratuitous proposal and refused to go. Sev- 
eral legislators proposed that laws be enacted to 
compel them to go, but in every case there were 
influential citizens who insisted that the Free Ne- 
gtoes, constituting the mechanics and artisans in 
many centers, were needed in the United States amd 


that their deportation would be a calamity. Liberia 
had the good fortune of receiving among the 
emigrants to that land some very enterprising Ne- 
groes who made history on those shores, but it was 
handicapped by being made a dumping ground for 
crude Africans who were landed there faster than 
they could be assimilated. In the meantime the 
United States Government participating in thus 
imposing this uninvited burden on the colony did 
nothing substantial to offset this handicap. 

The founders of Liberia did not plant that col- 
ony with a view to helping primarily theJNegroes 
but to aid the white population in getting rid of 
Negroes. If it has turned out to benefit the latter 
rather than the former let us. be’ thankful. His- 
tory shows how what man ffequently plans for 
the undoing of someone redounds to the benefit 
of the object of his malevolence; but no one with 
any sense of values will think of the founding of 
Liberia as comparable with the work of the aboli- 
tionists who more than any other element in the 
country brought about the emancipation of the 
Negro and gave him the opportunity to work his 
way in the United States toward usefulness. and 
recognition. However, if the editors of our dailies 
are influenced by the writers of our history since 
the Civil War, they will most naturally place the 
colonizationists high on, the roll of honor above 
the abolitionists; they will laud James Buchanan 
and Andrew Johnson while giving scant praise to 
Lincoln; they will play up the secessionists and 
disunionists as the representatives of the best 
American traditions in contradistinction to the 
“mediocrity” of Grant, Stevens and Sumner; they 
will praise loudly those who spent four years shoot- 
ing at the United States Flag and decry as\cowards 
and criminals those who conquered the rebellion 
and saved the Union. These rewriters of Ameri- 
can history corrupt the public mind with this dan- 
gerous propaganda. The end of the effort is not 
in sight, and thinking people devoted to the promo- 
tion of the truth must beware of these preachments 
coming under the guise of modern historiography. 
The history of Liberia must not thus be made to 
order. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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